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XXI.— THE MIDDLE ENGLISH VOX AND WOLF. 1 

It is a well known fact that long before the day of the 
modern nature-fakir, animal story played an important part 
in the history of fiction. In medieval literature there were 
three sets of works that dealt with animals. There were the 
bestiaries, in which the medieval symbolists attempted to 
give a moral interpretation to the habits of beasts ; there 
were the fables, in which beast tales were told for the sake 
of the lesson they taught ; and third, there was the distinct- 
ively medieval set of stories, told because of their own 
intrinsic power of affording amusement, to which is gener- 
ally given the name ' beast epic' 

Of this last set of beast tales, which possibly had its origin 
in France, and which is so well represented in the branches 
of the French Roman de Renard, English offers few speci- 
mens. If we except Chaucer's Nun's Priest's Tale, we may 
say that the story of The Vox and the Wolf is the sole 3 

1 The present paper was read at the last meeting of the Modern 
Language Association. The time allowed was fifteen minutes; 
hence the condensed nature of the work. The aim of the paper was 
to present several distinct ideas that came to the writer in the 
course of a somewhat prolonged study of the story, rather than to 
support any one thesis. The footnotes, it is hoped, may suffice to 
support most of the statements that were unsupported in the paper 
as read. 

2 This does not mean that beast stories do not appear at all 
elsewhere in Middle English literature. Fables appear in the Ayen- 
oite of Inwyt, Piers Plowman, Gesta Romanorum, and the English 
translation of Barlaam and Josaphat. Lydgate is the author of 
a collection of seven fables (Anglia, ix, Iff.). One may mention 
also the fable of Lion, Wolf and Ass (T. Wright, Pol. Songs, p. 195) 
and the poem concerning "fals fox" (T. Wright, Bel. Antiquae, I, 
4). N. Bozon, Odo of Sherington, and John of Sheppey certainly 
derived their fables in part from English popular sources. The 
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representative in English literature until the time of Caxton. 
Because of this solitary prominence, this tale demands 
special attention. 

The story itself is a familiar one. The fox, who would 
" lever meten one hen than half anoundred wimmen," has 
just met to the satisfaction of his appetite with two or three 
of the hens belonging to a monastery. Thirsty after his 
feast, he gets into a bucket to drink. The bucket descends, 
carrying the fox with it to the bottom of the well. While 
the fox is in this plight, his neighbor, Sigrim the wolf, hap- 
pens along. Reneuard gives to Sigrim so alluriDg a descrip- 
tion of the " blisse of paradis " below, that Sigrim is con- 
sumed with envy and wishes to join him, and after a highly 
amusing confession of his sins to Reneuard, is shriven and 
enters the second bucket to come down to the paradise 
below. The weight of the wolf lifts the bucket with the 
fox, and the wolf is left in the well to be nearly clubbed to 
death by the monks in the morning. 

This English tale has a real intrinsic interest. The author 
has not provided an elaborate setting, nor has he introduced 
any of the " ensamples " that mar the symmetry but at the 
same time enhance the interest of Chaucer's tale of Chauntic- 
cleer, but he does enliven with many humorous details a well 
constructed narrative. To one who has been reading the 
heavy productions of Old English literature, it is particularly 

French fable of Wolf and Sheep, by N. Bozon ends with the English 
words, " For was hyt neuer myn kynd chese in welle to fynd." 
Further it should be remembered that fable versions of our story 
of fox and wolf in the well appear not only in the Middle English 
translations of the Disciplines Glericalis, but in the just-mentioned 
fable of sheep and wolf by N. Bozon, where the sheep plays the part 
usually played by the wolf, and in the Scotch collection of fables 
by Henryson. In Henryson's version the fable of fox and wolf is 
told in very spirited style. The fox ("Tod") bears the name 
"Lowrence" and the wolf that of " Freir Wolf Waitskaith." 
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refreshing to come upon a lively tale like this, one of the 
earliest of humorous productions in English literature. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot claim this tale as a native 
English product. Although neither of the two existing ver- 
sions ' in the French Roman de Menard corresponds exactly 
with the English story, the striking features in common 
between the English and the French versions leave no doubt 
that the English author used as his source some tale belong- 
ing to the French Roman. 

The story as told in our English tale and in the French 
Roman, has several important features that distinguish it 
from a pure fable. We may mention the personal relations 
between fox and wolf, the individual names, Reneuard, or 
Renard, and Sigrim, or Isengrim, the distinctively human 
notion of an earthly paradise and the amusing shrift of 
Sigrim preparatory to entering this paradise, and most dis- 
tinctive of all, the feature peculiar to the ordinary French 
version, where Isengrim mistakes the reflection of his face in 
the water for that of his wife Hersent and suspects her of 
adulterous relations with Renard. 

It is a fact not sufficiently emphasized that there is a close 
analogy between the tales of the beast epic, of which our tale 
may be taken as a representative, and another set of dis- 
tinctively medieval tales, the fabliaux. Both sets of tales 
are animated by the same spirit, call it V esprit gaulois, if you 
will. Both sets of tales result from a similar modification 
of earlier story types. The fabliaux handle for the most 
part stories used elsewhere for conveying moral instruction, 
many of which appear in collections of exempla for the use of 
the medieval preacher. The difference between the fabliaux 

1 Besides the ordinary version of the French Roman de Renart there 
is a simpler version which is preserved in a unique manuscript (Bibl. 
de l'Arsenal, 3334) and has been printed by Chabaille in a supple- 
ment to Meon's edition of the Roman. 
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and the tales used for conveying instruction consists largely 
in the emphasis on the distinctively human or individual in- 
terest at the expense of the moral. The story is told to 
entertain, not to instruct. A similar transformation of the 
beast tale appears in the case of the tales of the beast epic, 
and in this way are to be explained the distinctive features 
of our English tale and the corresponding versions in the 
French Roman de Menard. It may be said that this tale is 
to a fable what a fabliau is to one of the medieval exempla. 
This tale appears in a great variety of forms. In the 
English tale and the French Roman, the wolf is enticed by 
the description of paradise. 1 In another set of tales han- 
dling the theme of fox and wolf in well, the credulous wolf 
is attracted by the prospect of fish. 2 In still another set he 
is beguiled by Renard's eloquent account of palatable things 

'The notion of attracting the wolf by describing a paradise at 
the bottom of the well seems to be peculiar to the two versions 
of Branch rv of the Roman de Renart, the French Renart le Con- 
trefait, the Middle High German Reinhart Fuchs and the English 
Vox and Wolf. There are, however, among the French folk many 
superstitions concerning wells (P. Selrillot, Le Folk-lore de France, 
II, ch. ill), "Le fond des puits ou des citernes est parfois me sorte 
de purgatoire temporaire " (p. 307). "Certains puits passaient 
pour Stre si profonde qu'ils touehaient a un monde souterain (p. 
323 ) . See A. Milieu, " La veillee dans le puits " (Rev. des trad, pop., 
I, p. 24). M. R. Basset cites an Arabic story in which a man goes 
to the well to draw water. The bucket falls to the bottom. The 
man descends to get the bucket and rinds a door opening into a 
garden of Paradise (Rev. des trad, pop., xv, p. 667). 

2 This is the form of the tale as it appears in the second part 
of the Flemish Reynaert, and in the derived versions; a German 
volksbuch, Reinecke der Fuchs (Leipzig, 1840), the Reinecke Fuchs 
of Goethe, and the English version by Caxton. This is the form of 
the tale also in Odo of Sherington, John of Sheppey, and Nicole 
Bozon, in the Spanish translation from Odo in the Libro de los Gatos, 
no. 14, in the fourteenth century Italian version printed by K. 
MeKenzie (Pull. M. L. A., xxi, 226 ff.) and in the apparently cog- 
nate tale of rabbit and fox told by Uncle Remus. 
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to eat, 1 lambs or fat hens, or as one German tale has it, 
simply " sweet things to eat." In still another set of tales 
he is drawn to the bottom of the well by thirst. 2 A more 
likely representative of the primitive form of the story is the 
one that was put into medieval circulation by the Diseiplina 
Clerioalis of Petrus Alfonsus. In this version of the story 
the wolf is attracted to the bottom of the well, not by the 
description of the joys of paradise, but by the reflection of 
the moon in the water, which the fox leads him to think is 
a cheese. This is the most widespread form of the tale. It 
appears in popular tradition in various parts of Europe and 
in many fable collections, among others in those by Marie 
de France, by Henryson, by Hans Sachs, and by La Fon- 
taine. 3 It is not only widespread, but it is the earliest 

1 Things to eat, " manger silssen spise," attract the wolf in the 
version appearing in Lassberg's Lieder Saal, though this version in 
some respects is closely related to the version in the French Roman 
and the eleventh century German Reinhart Fuohs; a hen is the bait 
in the tale as told by J. Regnier and by San Bernardino. 

* In certain modern French versions of the tale, the wolf is at- 
tracted by the prospect of a girl, or girls, bathing in the well, whom 
the wolf wishes to embrace (cf. Breton tale printed by L. F. SauvS, 
Rev. des trad, pop., I, 363-4 and a tale of La Bresse, " Le Renard 
de Bassieu et le loup D'Hotonnes," printed by P. Sebillot in Contes 
des Provinces de France. In a French popular tale of Bas Langue- 
doc (P. Redonnel, Rev. des trad, pop., in, 611, 612) and in a German 
tale (J. Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmairchen, no. 100, Wien, 1877) the 
wolf is impelled solely by thirst, and in a Walloon tale (A. Gittee 
and J. Lemoine, Contes des pays teallon, pp. 159-169), he descends 
to the bottom of the well in angry pursuit of the fox. In a fifteenth 
century German version (printed by J. Baechtold, Q-ermania, xxxm, 
257 ) the fox merely tells the wolf " dz mir all min tag nie so 
wol wz. 

" K. Krohn (Bar (Wolf) und Fuohs, p. 41) expresses the belief 
that the reflection of the moon mistaken for cheese, enters not only 
beast-epic, but fable literature, through the story in the Diseiplina 
Clericalis and its translations. Besides the versions mentioned above, 
and the direct translations from Petrus Alfonsus, may be named 
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known form of the story, having been told in the eleventh 
century by the Jewish Rabbi Raschi. That this form of the 
story was extant before the composition of the Roman de 
Renard is proved by the fact that the story in this form is 
alluded to in Branch 1 I. of the Roman. Further- 
more, the moon illusion as a means of attracting the 
stupid wolf seems most in keeping with the spirit of the 
story. The moon illusion appears frequently in the world's 
noodle 2 literature to express Boeotian stupidity, surviving 

the German version by B. Waldis (ed. H. Kurz, Book 3, Fab. 27), 
the French related story by N. Bozon (Contes Moralises, 64, 65, 
the Latin version by Desbillons (Fabulw JEsopice, Book 3, Fab. 10), 
the Spanish version (El libro de los Encoemplos, no. 307), and a 
late English text-book version (G. Wright, The Principles of Gram- 
mar . . . . , London, 1794). 

1 The allusion in Branch I is, perhaps, to another story com- 
bination ; 

Jel lis pecher en la fonteine 
Par nuit, quant la lune estoit pleine, 
De l'ombre de la blance image 
Quida de voir, ce fust fromage. 

Branch I, 1057-60. 

2 Among other such tales might be mentioned: the Servian tale 
where the fox leads the wolf to believe the moon reflection in the 
water is a cheese and the wolf bursts in the attempt to drink up the 
water to get at the cheese (F. S. Krauss, Sagen und Marchen der 
Siidslaven, I, 31); the Zulu tale of the hyena that drops the bone 
to go after the moon reflection in the water {Nursery tales .... 
of the Zulus, transl. by the Rev. Canon Callaway) ; the Gascon 
tale of the peasant watering his ass on a moonlight night. A cloud 
obscures the moon, and the peasant, thinking the ass has drunk the 
moon, kills the beast to recover the moon (E. K. Blumml, Schnurren 
und Schwiinke) ; the Turkish tale of the Khoja Nasru-'d-Din who 
thinks the moon has fallen into the well and gets a rope and chain 
with which to pull it out. In his efforts the rope breaks, and he 
falls back, but seeing the moon in the sky, praises Allah that the 
moon is safe (W. A. Clouston, Book of Noodles, p. 92); the Scotch 
tale of the wolf fishing with his tail for the moon reflection (Camp- 
bell, Tales of the West Highlands, i, 272). See also N. Bozon, 
Contes Moralists, no. 96; Pantschatantra, n, 226 ff.; H. Oesterley, 
Romulus, App., 43; J. C. Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, xix. 
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to this day in the expression, < think the moon is made of 
green cheese.' Of the different forms of the story this one 
seems best to represent the primitive form. 

M. Sudre, 1 the French authority on the Roman de Renard, 
emphasizes the fact that the story of fox and wolf in the well 
does not appear in the earlier Aesopian or Phedrian fable 
collections. Weber, 2 too, the German orientalist, says that 
" For the two buckets in the well I know nothing analogous 
in Indian literature." Professor Fleischer 3 of Leipzig, is 
authority for the statement that in Arabic there is no version 
of this story. Certain features of the story do find parallels 
in Indian 4 and Greek fable literature, but the story as a 
whole cannot be derived from any Greek or Arabic or 
Indian source. Both the German orientalists, Benfey, and 
the more modern Russian student of fables, Kolmatschewsky, 
hold that the story of wolf and moon reflection is a com- 
posite story made up of Indian and of Greek elements. The 
story may well be of composite nature, for its component 
elements did circulate separately in the popular story of 
medieval Europe, but we do not need to assume that these 
elements were necessarily derived from antique sources. 

1 L. Sudre, Les Sources du Roman de Renart, p. 226, Paris, 1893. 

2 H. Weber, Indische Studien, in, 369 (1855). 

* Gelbhaus, Veber Stoffe Altdeutscher Poesie, p. 39, Berlin, 1887. 
R. Basset {Rev. des trad, pop., xxi, 300) cites an analogous Arabic 
tale, "he renard et la hyene," Meidani, Proverbes (6), t. n, p. 7, 
but I have been unable to find the story. 

*K. Krohn, Bar (Wolf) und Fucks, pp. 41, 42, Helsingfors, 1888. 
See the fable of fox and goat well known in fable literature, ancient 
and modern, the Indian tale of hare and lion and the lion's 
shadow in the well (Pantsch., I, 8, Hitapodesa, n, 11), and the 
analogous modern Indian version where jackals take the place 
of the hare (Old Deccan Days), the Indian tale of the elephant 
whom the hare leads to mistake his own shadow in the well (Pantsch.. 
II, 226), and the Arabic tale, cited in the note above, where the man 
finds a door opening into a subterranean paradise. Cf. also the 
Greek and Indian versions of the fable of Dog and Shadow. 
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The only other hypothesis that presents itself is one that 
assumes Hebrew origin. As we have seen, Petrus Alfonsus, 
the author of the Discipline, Clericalis, can claim the honor 
of having put into general literary circulation the story of 
fox and wolf and moon reflection, but he cannot claim that 
of being the first to tell the tale. Another Jew, the Rabbi 
Raschi, who lived in the eleventh century, is responsible for 
the earliest version of which we have record. This earliest 
version of the story, since it may give a clew to the origin, 
deserves consideration at some length. 

Fables are of infrequent occurrence in early Hebrew lit- 
erature. In the Bible 1 there are said to be but two exam- 
ples. In later literature they appear more frequently, and 
Rabbi Meir, who lived in the second century A. D., is cele- 
brated among the Jews as the chief of fable writers. Meir 
is said to have known three hundred fox fables. These three 
hundred fables have been entirely lost except in the few 
instances where they have been retold by later Jewish 
writers. Of these few twice-told tales from Rabbi Meir, 
one is closely related to our subject. Hai Gaon, 2 who lived 
between 969 and 1038 a. d., tells from Rabbi Meir the 
fable of " The children eat sour grapes." A lion is about to 
devour a fox. The fox says he is too small to be worth 
while and offers to show the lion a fat man instead. He 
conducts the lion to a covered pit, on the other side of which 
a man is kneeling in prayer. The lion is afraid to leap at 
the man because the man is praying, but the fox tells the 
lion his sins will not be atoned for by him or his sons, but 
by his grandsons. Thus reassured, the lion leaps and falls 
into the pit. The fox mocks the lion. The lion asks for an 
explanation. The fox explains that the lion's grandfather 

'A. Blumenthal, RabU Meir, p. 98, Frankfort, 1888. 
2 A. Blumenthal, op. cit., p. 100. 
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has sinned. The lion exclaims, ' The father eats sour grapes 
and the children's teeth are set on edge.' 

This same tale, still attributed to Rabbi Meir, is told in 
extended fashion by Rabbi Raschi, 1 who was born at Troyes 
about 1040 A. D. According to Raschi, the story runs as 
follows : — The fox induces the wolf to accompany him in a 
visit to a Jewish house to prepare food for the Sabbath. 
Men with clubs drive the wolf away. The wolf asks an 
explanation of the fox. The fox replies, 'This has hap- 
pened not on thy account, but on account of thy father who 
helped prepare the food and swallowed every fat bit. The 
fathers eat sour grapes and the children's teeth are set on 
edge.' The fox offers, however, to conduct the wolf to 
where there is plenty to eat and drink. He conducts the 
wolf to a well, and the adventure that follows is the familiar 
one of fox and wolf and moon reflection. The moral drawn 
by the fox in this case is, ' The just man is rescued from 
difficulty and the sinner takes his place,' to which he adds, 
' The just balance gives just weight.' 

In this version of Rabbi Raschi we have the earliest 
extant version of our story, and it is probable that the con- 
verted Jew, Petrus Alfonsus, who by the version in his Dis- 
cipline!, Clericalis put the story into general circulation, de- 
rived the story either from Raschi or from the same Hebrew 
sources from which Raschi drew. Perhaps there is some 
relation between the fact that there are few surviving Hebrew 
fables and the fact that the story of the fox and wolf is the 
only pure 2 animal fable in the collection of thirty stories in 
the Disciplina Clericalis. It is worthy of note, however, 
that Petrus Alfonsus draws quite a different moral, 1) Take 
advice only from a tried friend, 2) A certain present is better 
than an uncertain prospect. 

*A. Blumenthal, op. cit., p. 101. Gelbhaus, op. eit., p. 39. 
s See, however, no. 4, Man and serpent; no. 20, churl and bird. 

12 
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Was Raschi the author of this tale? It hardly seems 
probable. The version by Hai Gaon of the fox fable by 
Rabbi Meir illustrating the sins of the fathers' idea, is earlier 
and probably more near the original. The fact that Raschi 
was born at Troyes ' at the time and in the place where the 
beast epic seems to have had its origin, renders it more prob- 
able that Raschi drew from the same stock of popular stories 
that was used in the composition of the beast epic. If we 
take this view, we see another reason for believing in the 
western origin of the fox and wolf story. 

The history of this story in later times is interesting. If, 
in medieval beast epic tales the human element was empha- 
sized and the moral to be drawn was all but lost sight of, in 
later times the situation was reversed, and the moral ele- 
ment regained its dominant position. The later history of 
our tale illustrates this reactionary change. In later fable 
literature the story of fox and wolf often appears in a very 
much emasculated form. A fox has fallen into a well. A 
wolf happens along, and the fox implores assistance. The 
wolf commiserates with him and asks how he comes to be 
there. The fox sharply replies to the effect that this is no 
time for explanations, " For pity is but cold comfort when 
one is up to his chin in water." This form of the tale 
appears as early as 1500 in the Hecatomythion 2 secundum of 
the Italian Abstemius, and later in the Italian fable collec- 
tion of Gabriele Faerno 3 and in a collection of Turkish 
fables translated by Decourdemanche. 4 In French, Le- 
noble, 5 a contemporary of La Fontaine, tells a similar story 

1 Cf . G. Paris, Le roman de Renard . . . Repr. from Journal des 
Savants, 1895. 

2 L' Abstemius, Hecatomythion secundum, no. 15, Venice, 1499. 

3 G. Faerno, Centum Fabulce . . . , p. 49, London, 1672. 
* Fables Turques, trad, par J. — A. Decourdemanche. 

5 Lenoble, Oeuvres, t. xiv, p. 515. 
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but with the parts reversed, the wolf being in the well and 
the fox ironically commiserating him from above. In 
English it is this form of the story that appears in the fable 
collections of l'Estrange 1 and of Croxall 2 and in most of the 
later English fable collections when it appears at all. The 
universal significance of the incident as told in this form 3 is 
apparent, but as a story what interest is left ? 

The story of fox and wolf has been handled by several of 
the greatest literary artists. Goethe, in his ReinecJce Fuchs, 
tells in brief but pleasing manner the form of the tale derived 
ultimately from the second part of the Flemish Reynaert. 
La Fontaine, with the addition of several highly amusing 
circumstantial details, retells the version dealing with fox 
and wolf and moon reflection. But perhaps the most inter- 
esting of these artistic handlings of this tale is the one in 
Italian, recently printed by Professor McKenzie in the Pub- 
lications 4 of this Association. This version, which has been 
attributed to Boccaccio, but more probably is by Antonio 
Pucci, has a distinctively Italian character. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the Italian writers, such as Boccaccio, Ser- 
cambi, and Bandello, introduced the tragic element into, 
' stained 5 with blood,' the medieval popular story. This 
peculiar Italian characteristic is imparted to our story in a 
sequel. The fox is hurrying .away, leaving the wolf in the 
well, when he meets a dog. He tells the dog that he has 

1 Fables of Msop, and other Eminent Mythologists ... by Sir 
Roger L'Estrange, Kt., Fab. 410, London, 1692. 

3 S. Croxall, Fables of Msop and others, no. 166, Boston, 1803. 

3 Cf. the somewhat similar fable of Hare and Fox in the Syriac 
Fabeln des Sophos, no. 10 (ed. by J. Landsberger, Posen, 1859), and 

the one in the Fables of T. Bewick, p. 311, , 1818, and in the 

French-German Esope-Esopus (ed. by Carl Mouton, Hamburg, 1750), 
and in the Fables of JEsop, no. 8, New York, 1865. 

4 K. McKenzie, P-ubl. M. L. A., XXI, 226 ff. 

' J. BSdier, Les Fabliaux, 2d ed., p. 240, Paris, 1895. 
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killed his enemy, the wolf, and left him in the well. The 
dog, instead of being pleased, expresses his intention of res- 
cuing the wolf, and < he seized the fox by the throat and 
killed her with much torture. He wished to be the avenger 
of the wolf and to do justice.' A truly tragic ending to a 
comic tale ! 

The adventure of the fox and wolf in the well continues 
to amuse people of the present generation. The tale exists 
still in popular story 1 in Sweden, in Germany, in France, 
in Spain, in Portugal, in Russia; and a story in which the 
rabbit plays a similar trick on the fox, is told among Amer- 
ican negroes. In the popular story of France 2 and of Ger- 
many, 3 it appears in a cycle of connected tales of the adven- 
tures of fox and wolf quite analogous to the cycle of tales in 
the Roman de Menard. Especially popular are the stories 
dealing with the reflection of the moon in the water. This 
story element appears most often connected with the tale of 
the buckets, but in many instances the wolf is represented 
as drinking 4 until he bursts in an attempt to reach the sup- 
posed cheese, and in other instances at the suggestion of the 
fox, he fishes 5 for the cheese with his tail, an obviously far 
from happy combination of two independent stories. We 

1 K. Krohn, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 

'P. Redonnel, Rev. des trad, pop., ni, 611 ff.; A. GittSe et J. 
Lemoine, op. cit. 

5 J. Haltrich, Zur volkskunde der Sieoenbiirger, ed. by Wolf, Wien, 
1885. Numbers 1-9 deal with the exploits of fox and wolf. Most 
of the well known stories are grouped so as to form a kind of 
popular beast epic. 

4 Cf . Servian tale cited above, p. 502 ; Arnaudin, Contes populaires 
reoueillis dans la Grande-Lande, etc., p. 116, 1887; Hervieux, Les 
fabulistes latins, 2d ed., n, 598; Exortm Romuli anglici cunctis 
fabulce. 

' N. Bozon, op. cit., pp. 64, 65, Zulu tale of hyena and bone; 
A. Seidel, Geschichten der Afrikaner, p. 267, Berlin, 1896, etc. 
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are told that the expression ' moon-fishers ' 1 is at the present 
time applied to the Boeotians of certain parts of France. 

This story of the fox and the wolf has not the moral sig- 
nificance that has given vitality to many 2 fables. It requires 
some little ingenuity to make any moral application of the 
tale. For this reason among others, 3 in many modern fable 
collections, it fails to appear or appears in the mutilated form 
that we have considered. The story is simply that of a very 
practical joke played by the guileful fox on his Boeotian 
friend the wolf. It makes its entrance into literature in 
company with the tales of humans in the Disciplina Cleri- 
calis ; in Middle English it is told merely as an entertaining 
tale, and in general it may be said that its associations more 
than in the case of most other beast stories 4 are with tales 
designed solely to amuse. 

G. H. McKnight. 



1 Cf. P. Sebillot, Le folk-lore de France, I, 27, Paris, 1904. 

2 Such as the fables of dog in manger, tortoise and hare, and 
the like. 

' Another very important reason is that this tale is not included 
in the mediaeval Phaedrus which served as the nucleus around which 
most of the later collections gathered. 

4 For example notice the German version in the Lieder Saal of J. 
von Lassberg, where the story of fox and wolf appears in company 
with love debates, lovers' complaints and the like, also the version 
in the appendix to Boner's FabeVn (Germania, xxxni, 257 ff.) where 
the author remarks, 

" Sid dis buch ein ende hat 
so wil ich ouch ein torren tat 

in dis buch schriben. 



doch wenn es nit geualle wol 
dem ratt ich dz er sol 
vnderwegen lassen sin lesen." 



